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with the Franciscans. These are followed by a critical analysis of 
previous writings on the Moseteno language, by various vocabularies, 
and by the grammar, which form Mr. Schuller's special contribution. 
The introduction is concluded by three apendices, namely: Bresson's 
plagiarisms (1886) of Weddel" (1853) 1 ; an "Estado eclesi&stico del 
Arzobispado de la Plata" (1875); and a Bibliography of MSS. and of 
Printed Sources, consisting of six pages and forming a useful 
contribution. 

The text of Biboloti's Manuscript follows the long introduction. 
The "Vocabulario Espofiol-Musetano" [sic] consists of a list of Spanish 
words with their Moseteno equivalents. This is followed by phrases 
and treatises in the Moseteno language. 

The volume is one for specialists and for that reason will appeal to a 
limited audience. The introduction is perhaps the most valuable 
part of the work, and is undoubtedly a contribution to American lin- 
guistics. Considerable credit is due to Dr. Lichtenstein, as well as to 
the other specialists who took up the work where Mr. Schuller left 
it, and who worked over his notes which had been left in a rather chaotic 
condition. No pains were spared in making this a presentable volume, 
and in its outward appearance, it is one in which the University and 
its special sponsor can take pride. Indeed, a business house could 
hardly afford to publish a volume of this nature with the hope of mak- 
ing it pay. It stands, however, as a tribute to pure scholarship, and 
will be referred to frequently by writers on the Indian language of 
South America. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

The Italian Emigration of our Times. By Robert F. Foerster, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Social Ethics in Harvard University 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1919. Pp. xx, 558.. $2.00) 

A reviewer might well be excused for applying the term "magnifi- 
cent" to this careful and scholarly work. Professor Foerster has 
given to sociologist, to economist, and to historian an illuminating 

1 Bresson's book above mentioned is entitled: Bolivie. Sept Annees d' explo- 
rations, de voyages et de sSjours dans I'AmSrique Australe, Paris, 1886; and that of 
Weddel, Voyage dans le Nord de la Bolivie et dans les parties voisins du PSrou ov, 
visite au district aurifbre de Tipuani, Paris and London, 1853. The passages show- 
ing the similarity of Bresson to Weddel sufficiently prove the charge of 
plagiarism. 
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treatise on the most stupendous emigration of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries— an emigration, which, notwithstanding the temporary 
interruption caused by the European War and the present reconstruc- 
tion period with its immigration laws, may be said to be yet in full 
swing. In making his study, the author has been actuated by a praise- 
worthy motive, as shown by the opening sentence of his preface; "A 
world engrossed as never before with defining the rights and obliga- 
tions of nationalities and with mitigating the causes of national and 
international discord cannot afford to ignore the fertile field for study 
presented by the great migrations of the day". This is manifestly a 
modern work treated in a modern manner, and its findings are of value 
in the problems of various nations because of the presence in them of 
Italian immigrants. 

The book is divided into four parts, namely: "Main currents", of 
two chapters; "Causes", of five chapters; "In foreign lands", of thir- 
teen chapters; and "Italy among the nations", of four chapters. In 
the earlier and later chapters, the Italian national factors are well 
brought out — the social conditions of Italy, the need for emigration, 
the Italian government's recognition of that need, the effect on Italy of 
returned emigrants, and other factors. The third part discusses emi- 
gration to France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, other 
countries of Europe and North Africa, Argentina, Brazil, and the 
United States. Throughout these chapters, one is led to a comparison 
as to the effects of the immigration into the several countries. In each 
country, the part played by the Italian in its industrial upbuilding is 
shown, and everywhere, both the women and the men of that remarkable 
race, with their power of thrift and saving, and their uncomplaining 
attitude toward tasks and remuneration against which the people of 
almost every other race would protest, have made a record that has no 
counterpart among any other class of emigrant peoples. Occasionally 
the Italian emigrant has risen to fame and fortune, and more often to 
a competency, in his new home. On the other hand his health has 
often been jeopardized if not impaired, and his moral status has fre- 
quently suffered. Curiously enough, in the United States, Italian 
emigrants have not uncommonly turned away from their ancestral 
religion and embraced another faith. 

Chapters thirteen and fourteen discuss Italian emigration to Argen- 
tina, and the new life there, and the following two chapters do the same 
for Brazil. No other Hispanic American country is discussed at length, 
although the emigration to Chile is mentioned briefly. It would have 
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been desirable had the volume been made to include the last mentioned 
country, for Italian immigration there has not been unimportant. 
The four chapters form valuable contributions to the study of popula- 
tion in Argentina and Brazil, and can be used in the classroom. 

In the former country, although some Italians had entered before 
1860, the great influx came after that date. The immigration law of 
1876, which was remarkably broad, stimulated Italian immigration as 
well as that of other peoples. In 1895, for instance, the foreign born 
(1,004,527) among the population of Argentina formed over a quarter 
of the inhabitants. In their new home, the Italians, who with their 
children and grandchildren, today number about 2,000,000, engaged in 
agriculture, and in trades and business, and sometimes in the profes- 
sions, notably in the engineering profession. ' ' The astonishing develop- 
ment of the broad agricultural provinces of Argentina has been mainly 
the achievement of Italian toil", declares the author, although the 
Italians were more often mere laborers following the several kinds of 
crops across the country and returning to Italy for the winter, a similar 
class who remained in Argentina, generally as unskilled laborers during 
the winter, those living on or near the fields cultivated, share cultiva- 
tors, or renters; than proprietors. In general, it has been true that 
large fortunes have more often been made by Italians in trade and 
agriculture than in agriculture, but in many ways they have had an 
immense influence on the life and in the Prosperity of the country. 
Buenos Ayres, with its Italian population almost equal to that of Rome, 
presents much the same social problems as does New York with regard 
to its Italian population. After reading these chapters, we are ready 
for one of the conclusions of the author, namely, that 

If Italian immigration were today wholly to cease, never to be revived, the 
Italian influence would forever count in Argentina, breathing a characteristic 
spirit into the political and social institutions of the land. Herein lies the great 
difference between an immigration of gold and an immigration of men. Some day 
the millions of English capital, so timely and so consequential when they came, 
may be withdrawn, just as still more millions have in the Great War been with- 
drawn from the United States; but the Italian contribution of blood to Argentina 
will remain. 

In Brazil, the history of Italian immigration has been quite different 
from that of Argentina, but effects have been perhaps as striking and as 
lasting. Of it the author says; "Brazil cannot lose her Italian strain. 
It is too sturdily rooted". Before 1850, Italian immigration into Brazil 
was small. It gathered force about coincident with the period bounded 
by the laws regarding slavery in 1871 and the abolition of slavery in 
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1888, during which period over 200,000 Italian immigrants entered the 
country. Indeed, prior to the present century, actually more Italians 
entered Brazil than came to the United States. It was estimated in 
1910 that the Italian population of Brazil was a million and a half. 
The Italian immigrants were destined to play a large part in the change 
of sugar cultivation to that of coffee as the great crop of Brazil with the 
consequent shifting of the economic center of the country from the 
north to the south. It was they who furnished hands for the coffee 
plantations and became agricultural laborers. More Italians, we are 
told, engaged in agricultural work in Brazil than in any other country 
to which Italians have emigrated. Of them, the author says: 

When the best has been said, the experience of the immigrants on the fazendas 
has been one of broken hopes and vanished dreams. A great deal in production 
has been wrought, some planters — by no means all— have been enriched, but a 
narrow and stunted life, hedged about with worry, has been the reward of the 
mass of the cultivators. 

In 1907, out of 57,000 landed estates, some 9 per cent belonged to 
Italians, and in some regions, it is true that the best farms are owned 
by Italians. But the majority have not arisen out of the more humble 
condition of workers, and culturally, existence has been, in general, 
on a humble scale. 

In Brazil, as in other countries, Italians have worked at railway con- 
struction and at other work of a public nature, and as elsewhere have 
served to develop the country industrially. They have furnished 
also a merchant class, a competent artisan class, mill operatives, and 
workers at all the trades seen in a town or city. 

The work throughout has been written in a readable style, which at 
times becomes eloquent. There are two indices, one bibliographical 
and one general, the conveniences of which may be questioned, al- 
though the first allows the author to avoid a bibliographical appendix 
on authorities cited. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

Colombia. A Commercial and Industrial Handbook. By P. L. Bell, 
Trade Commissioner. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Special Agents Series, No. 206. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1921. Pp. 423. Illustrations. 
Map of Colombia. Index. Cloth. 70 cents.) 

The United States Government, through the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, has undertaken to publish handbooks on 



